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colour and chiaroscuro is still more due to one subtle and
exquisite power which Jane Austen developed in the
maturity of her genius, the power of rendering what I
shall call, for want of a better term, the moral atmosphere
of places, the tones, that is, of collective feeling, the
moral climates which are produced by, and surround,
different groups of people, and fill, as with a body of
dense and saturated air, the places where they live. We
are all sensitive to these local atmospheres ; we have all
experienced what happens when we change them; how
values and interests which flourish in one climate wither
away at once in another; how anecdotes which are
welcomed and laughed at among one set of acquaintances
become unspeakable in a different group. The part that
these all-pervading atmospheres play in social life is
enormous, but how inadequate are almost all the render-
ings of them which we find, even in the greatest fiction !

William, and her room upstairs with its empty grate. Then
downstairs we went into the library with the billiard-room
adjoining, which was the scene of the rehearsal of Lovers' Vows.
We were almost frightened here by the thought that we might
meet Sir Thomas Bertram himself. Suppose Julia had burst
suddenly in and exclaimed : ' My father is come ! He is in the
hall at this moment.'

Was Jane Austen ever at Cottesbrooke Hall ? There is good
reason to believe (as Dr. Chapman points out) that she was
acquainted with the Sir James Langham of the time, and that her
brother, Henry Austen, was familiar with his family. It may be
that he supplied her with the necessary plans and information,
and indeed she writes in one of her letters that she could find out
from Henry all she wanted. But anyone who has made this most
delightful of all Jane Austen pilgrimages, will find it difficult to
believe that she had not been there herself, so accurately does
she describe all the details. The only way, however, to settle
this important question would be to call her up from the dead
and ask her ; but unluckily, the technique of this kind of evocation
has not yet been perfected.

It is perhaps worth noting that the name of Langham is
preserved in Langham Place, where the town house (now destroyed)
of the family was situated in Jane Austen's time, and that the
church there of All Saints was built at about this date, and
preserves untouched the time-mark of the period when Mansfield
Park was written.